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PIONEER RAILROADS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

BY J. M. GUINN. 

The project of building a municipal railroad from Los Angeles 
city to the bay of San Pedro promises to become one of the live 
issues of the day. The fact that the city and the county of Los 
Angeles once conjointly aided in building such a railroad between 
this city and Wilmington and then in a spasm of liberality or of 
business sagacity gave their interest in it to the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company seems to be forgotten, or probably to state it 
more correctly to be unknown to the great majority of our people. 

In a recent court decision on the ownership of the tide lands of 
San Pedro bay, it is stated, "about 1875 a railroad was constructed 
from these wharves (wharves at Wilmington) to the city of Los 
Angeles." This is an error of six years in the date of the con- 
struction of the road. It was completed in October 26, 1869, and 
the Southern Pacific Company obtained possession of it in 1873, two 
years before the date given in the decision for its construction. 

The history of our pioneer railroad — the old Los Angeles and 
San Pedro road — that came to an end at the head of the Wilming- 
ton slough and what we did with it may be interesting to our 
modern statesmen who are agitating the question of a second 
municipal railroad. The project of building a railroad from Los 
Angeles to San Pedro bay had been discussed for more than a 
decade before it culminated in an effort to launch the enterprise. 

In January, 1866, Gen. Phineas Banning, then state senator from 
Los Angeles county, communicated with the members of the board 
of supervisors asking them to petition the legislature to grant a 
franchise to construct a railroad between the port of Wilmington 
and the city of Los Angeles ; and to authorize the issuing of $200,000 
in ten per cent bonds to aid in its construction. 

The supervisors did so, a bill was introduced but remonstrances 
against it from the men afraid of taxes poured in upon the legisla- 
tors. The total assessed wealth of the county only amounted to 
$2,350,000. To pledge ten per cent of their earthly possessions for 
a doubtful utility appalled them. It was true it cost then $10 a ton 
freight by wagon to the city and $7.50 by stage and tug to reach 
a steamer out beyond Isle del Muerto (Dead Man's island), but 
it was better to endure the ills they had than to plunge hopelessly 
into debt. The bill was defeated. 
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February 1, 1868, the legislature passed an act authorizing the 
supervisors, if approved by the voters of the county, to subscribe 
$150,000; and the mayor and Council of Los Angeles City to sub- 
scribe $75,000 to build a railroad from Los Angeles to San Pedro 
bay. An election was called March 28, 1868, to vote upon the 
railroad issue. In the county the vote stood 700 for and 672 against 
a railroad; in the city, 347 for and 245 against. The scheme evi- 
dently was far from unanimous. 

Work was begun on the road at Wilmington and the turning of 
the first spadeful of earth was celebrated with imposing ceremonies 
which ended with a grand baile (ball) and the beauty and chivalry 
of the Southland were gathered there. 

The first locomotive ever seen in Southern California, the "San 
Gabriel," was landed at Wilmington in December, 1868, and the 
work was pushed as rapidly as possible on the road. A ship yard 
was established at Wilmington and lighters were built to transport 
freight to and from ship and shore ; freight and passenger cars were 
built there also. 

The locomotive was a great novelty to the native Californians, 
many of whom had never before heard the neigh of the iron horse. 
A favorite pastime of the vaqueros (cowboys) was racing their 
mustangs against the locomotive. In a short run the bronco had 
the best of it, but in a long run the iron horse outwinded him. 

At the public road crossings, it was necessary to have the warn- 
ing signs both in English and Spanish. The English sign read, 
"Look out for the Locomotive/' the Spanish, "Quidado por La 
Maquina de Vaho del Camino de fierrio" ("Look out for the ma- 
chine of steam on the road of iron"). By the time the traveller had 
deciphered the Spanish warning the danger was past and the loco- 
motive was disappearing in the distance. 

The road greatly reduced freight rates and passenger fares. The 
oldtimers who had paid $10 fare by stage and tug to the steamer, or 
had chartered a train of Mexican oxcarts at $20 a ton to transport 
freight from the old wharf at San Pedro to Los Angeles, were 
happy over the reduction of the fare to $2.50 and freight to $5 a 
ton. Two trains a day to Wilmington and return amply accommo- 
dated the travelling public. The passenger and freight depot was 
located at the southwest corner of Commercial and Alameda Streets. 

The completion of the first trans-continental railroad — the Union 
and Central Pacific in 1869, gave an impetus to railroad building 
in California. The Legislature in 1870 enacted a law authorizing 
a county to bond itself to the amount of 5 per cent of the assessed 
value of all the property within its limits to aid in railroad building. 

A new transcontinental road was projected by a southern route. 
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Starting at Lathrop on the Central Pacific, it was proposed to build 
a road up the San Joaquin valley to its head, then cross over the 
Tehachapi range and down into the Mojave desert; from there its 
route was uncertain. It might build eastward to the Colorado River 
on the thirty-fifth parallel or it might swing around the mountains 
and by a desert route reach the Colorado at Yuma and unite with 
Tom Scott's Texas and Pacific, that was building westward. 

Los Angeles might be left off the main trunk line, and be com- 
pelled to content itself with a branch road, but it was reported that 
if sufficient inducements were offered, the main line might be built 
down the Soledad canyon, then over or under the San Fernando 
mountains into Los Angeles, and thence eastward by the San Gor- 
gonia pass to Yuma. 

Rumors that Los Angeles would be sidetracked unless inducements 
were offered alarmed the people and a committee of thirty leading 
citizens was appointed to interview the magnates of the Southern 
Pacific, as the road was called, and offer inducements to secure 
the building of the main trunk line through the city. After con- 
siderable parleying the following agreement was reached : 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company would within 15 months 
after the announcement of a favorable vote on the propositions 
hereinafter named agree to construct within the county of Los 
Angeles 50 miles of its main trunk road leading from San Francisco 
via Visalia, through San Bernardino County to the Colorado River, 
and connecting with the Texas and Pacific Railroad. Twenty-five 
miles of it were to be built northward and 25 eastward from Los 
Angeles City. This left the people of the southeastern portion of 
the county out in the cold and they objected to the scheme. To 
appease them and secure their votes for the railroad's proposition 
the company proposed to build a branch road to Anaheim, to be 
completed within two years. 

In consideration of the foregoing propositions the people were to 
vote the railroad company a subsidy of 5 per cent of the total 
assessed value of all the property in the county. The county assess- 
ment for 1872 was $10,550,000 — 5 per cent of this in even thousands 
being $527,000. Of this $150,000 was to be paid in the stock the 
county held in the Los Angeles and San Pedro Railroad and $375,- 
000 in 20-year bonds bearing 7 per cent interest. 

In addition to this subsidy from the county the city of Los An- 
geles was to transfer its $75,000 of capital stock of the San Pedro 
road to the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, donate 15 acres 
for freight and passenger depots, 50 acres for workshops, and to 
secure all rights of way, entering or passing through the city for 
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the main trunk line were to be secured free of any charge to the 
Southern Pacific Company. 

An election was called for Nov. 5, 1872, to vote on these proposi- 
tions. The San Diego and Los Angeles Railroad — a branch of the 
Texas and Pacific — entered the contest with a proposition to con- 
nect Los Angeles with San Diego by a road up the coast, which 
would give Los Angeles County 70 miles of road for $377,000 in 
bonds. 

The previous year (1871) a bill had been passed by Congress em- 
powering the Texas and Pacific Railroad Company to build a road 
from some point in Texas to San Diego. The agent of the Southern 
Pacific protested vigorously against the supervisors submitting the 
San Diego proposition to the people, but by a vote of 3 to 2 the 
supervisors decided to let the voters have a chance at it. 

A vigorous campaign ensued between the two roads to secure the 
acceptance of their several propositions. It was really a triangular 
contest. The voters were divided between the Texas and Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific and no subsidy to any railroad. Orators and 
newspaper correspondents painted in roseate hues the era of pros- 
perity that would dawn upon us when the whistle of the locomotive 
broke the stillness in our unpeopled valleys. Taxpayer and pro 
bono publico bewailed the waste of the people's money and be- 
moaned the increase of taxes should the subsidy be voted. The 
battle was fought to a finish and at the election, Nov. 5, 1872, the 
Southern Pacific won by a majority of 1018 over its competitors. 
The total donation to the company stocks and bonds, amounted 
to $602,000. 

The giving away of our municipal railway — the Los Angeles and 
San Pedro Railroad — virtually gave the Southern Pacific control 
of San Pedro harbor and a monopoly of our transportation. 

A number of our public-spirited citizens raised by subscription 
$7500 and purchased from Dona Arcadia Stearns the tract known 
as the "Huerta del Molino" (orchard of the mill), containing 15 
acres, and presented it to the Southern Pacific Company for a passen- 
ger and freight depot. This is the southern portion of the River 
station grounds. Dr. John S. Griffen deeded the company 50 acres, 
lying on the east side of the river, for workshops. The railroad 
company failed to comply with the conditions on which the land 
was granted and it reverted to the grantor. It was donated to the 
city for a park and is now known as Eastlake Park.' 

The northern 25 miles of road, terminating at San Fernando, 
and the eastern 25, ending at Spadra, were completed and trains 
passed over them April 24, 1874. The Anaheim branch was finished 
January, 1875. On the Anaheim branch the railroad company 
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secured a gift of 10 acres at Downey and 20 acres at Anaheim for 
depot grounds. The northern and southern ends of the main trunk 
line were united Sept. 6, 1876. 

The president and board of* directors of the company with a num- 
ber of invited guests from San Francisco and Los Angeles, met 
at Soledad station in the Soledad canyon — the point where the 
uniting took place. Col. Charles Crocker, president of the road, 
drove the last spike, made of solid gold, with a silver hammer. The 
spike and hammer were made by L. W. Thatcher, a prominent 
jeweler of Los Angeles, and presented to the company. 

After years of waiting, Los Angeles at last had railroad con- 
nection with the rest of the United States, although by a roundabout 
route; but the waves of prosperity that were to bear us on to 
wealth and commercial greatness on the completion of the road did 
not materialize; instead, billows of adversity submerged us. The 
dry season of 1877 destroyed the sheep industry, that had taken 
the place of the cattle industry, killed by the famine years of 1863 
and 1864. 

About the only resource left us was grain raising. High freights 
and the low price of our products in the only grain market on the 
coast — San Francisco — involved the necessity of a farmer mort- 
gaging his ranch to pay the cost of farming it. From our attempts 
at the solution of the traffic question we learned several lessons in 
the school of experience, where tuition is expensive — learned that 
increased facilities of transportation without competition do not 
increase the profits of the producer nor lessen the cost to the con- 
sumer — learned that railroads, where the opportunity exists, will 
charge all the traffic will bear. 

So we floundered around in a slough of financial "despond" for a 
decade or more until the extension of the Southern Pacific to El 
Paso and the completion of the Santa Fe railroad system gave us 
competing transcontinental routes, reduced freights and fares, 
brought colonists and tourists to our land of sunshine, who helped 
to develop its resources, produced a home market for many of 
our products and allowed a living profit on the surplus shipped out 
of the country. 

I have given in brief the history of our first municipal railroad, 
how we built and how we disposed of it. For a third of a century, 
under its present managers, and their predecessors, it has been 
one of the best paying pieces of railroad in the United States. To 
build another municipal railroad — "that is the question" that con- 
fronts our civic statesmen and financiers of today. "To make 
good" and not "lose out" as we did — "that is another story." 



